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AUTHORITY FOR THE SACRAMENTS 



PROFESSOR SHIRLEY J. CASE, PH.D. 
Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 



Protestant Christianity has two chief sacraments, baptism and 
the Lord's Supper; and the authority for them has commonly been 
thought to be two definite commands of Jesus: "Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit" (Matt. 28: 19) ; 
and, "This do in remembrance of me" (Luke 22:19; I Cor. n:24f.). 
But some of the most careful Christian historians now tell us that 
we cannot be sure that these passages preserve genuine words of 
Jesus, but are put into his mouth by his well-meaning followers. 
If so, there is left no positive injunction of the Master to perpetuate 
either ordinance. 

Moreover, there is a feeling among most Protestants that the 
observance of neither ordinance is absolutely essential to Christian 
living. There are no insuperable objections, on purely theoretical 
grounds, to assuming that a person who has never been baptized 
may enjoy the divine forgiveness, and may be living in spiritual 
communion with Christ though he has never sat at the Lord's table. 
Justification by faith and salvation through grace, unmediated by 
any ceremony, is a vital tenet of modern theology. 

In practice, however, there is a strong conviction that participation 
in the sacraments is desirable. While intelligent Christians attach 
no magical power to the act of baptism, most of them would hesi- 
tate to receive into church-fellowship one who rejects the ordinance; 
and a church member who regularly absents himself from the Lord's 
table soon becomes the subject of his fellow-Christians' anxious 
interest. It is not at all likely that the church will abandon these 
rites either out of deference to the critic or because of any failing 
emphasis upon their theoretical value; nevertheless, if it cannot 
be maintained that they are perpetuated in accordance with a definite 
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command of Jesus, must not faith in their positive character, or even 
in their permanent worth, be seriously shaken ? 

And then there is the question of personal honesty for the clergy. 
The writer once heard criticism passed upon a theological professor 
who administered the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, seemingly 
very much under the unction of the Spirit, when it was well known 
that he did not believe in the originality of the words, "This do in 
remembrance of me," although he cited them in his ritual. Was 
his action deceptive, or at least inconsistent with his views of 
Scripture ? 

For the literalist there is but one conclusion: with the originality 
of Jesus' command will disappear also all authority for the sacra- 
ments — they are henceforth merely man-made ordinances. But 
is it worth nothing to know that they rest upon Jesus' own example, 
in which the perpetuative idea is contained potentially, though not 
verbally? Whether the supper was on the night of the Paschal 
feast, or at an ordinary meal on the previous evening, historians may 
be unable to determine, and theologians may not agree upon Jesus' 
exact meaning; but it must be conceded that his act was not pur- 
poseless. It may not even have been his intention to establish a 
memorial feast, but he wished to emphasize some truth; and to 
attempt to impart a truth is implicitly an expression of one's wish 
to have it remembered. And baptism, though less is known of its 
Christian beginnings, seems to have received Jesus' sanction. There 
is then a real sense in which the sacraments rest on the authority of 
Jesus, even though the exact words commanding their perpetuation 
emanate from the disciples only. He is authority for the spirit 
rather than for the letter of the rites. 

It follows that the form is not a matter of supreme importance: 
it is not the method of baptism, but the truth which Christians see 
behind it; not the question of an individual or a common cup, but 
the sacred memory it revives, which deserves the chief emphasis. 
The preacher of this age goes forth to a world that needs to learn the 
reality of the spiritual, and he should not be a mere allegorizer inter- 
preting signs and symbols; not pictures of truth, but truth itself, 
should engage his best energies, and he will not allow the shackles 
of a dead past to impede the progress of the living present. 
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While we repudiate any necessity of following the past merely 
because it is a past, yet we should seek wisely to conserve the best it 
holds; and, indeed, the testimony which the Christian consciousness 
has given to an institution's worth may occasionally be almost as 
important as some so-called biblical authority for its existence. In 
this respect the sacraments stand on a high plane. They have amply 
approved themselves in the religious experience of Christendom. 
They have been esteemed, despite misconstructions and absurd 
controversies, of inestimable worth in vivifying two fundamental 
truths: the unity of the Christian body of believers in holy life, 
and the supreme meaning of Christ's death. These essentials of 
Christianity they have ever kept, with more or less distinctness, 
before the eye of the worshiper. In this their permanent value is 
attested, and our obligation to perpetuate them is scarcely less bind- 
ing than it would be if enjoined by Jesus' own words. Their observ- 
ance is not obligatory because enforced by a divine fiat, but because 
necessary effectually to emphasize Christian truth. So we appro- 
priate the trinitarian formula, though on critical grounds it cannot 
be ascribed to Christ, because it most adequately expresses the 
principle which underlies the baptismal rite: unity with the spiritual 
church, bespeaking for the individual the blessings bestowed by 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. At first this grand fulness of truth 
may not have been realized, it being left for a later generation to 
formulate it in its completeness. It is not impossible that the testi- 
mony of the Christian consciousness of the past may sometimes be 
worth as much to us religiously as the spoken word of Jesus, provided, 
of course, the testimony is in harmony with the implications of his 
thought and action. So one may use devoutly in worship portions 
of the New Testament which he does not believe, in their present 
literary form, to have been original expressions of Jesus, but he re- 
gards them in perfect accord with the underlying principles of Jesus, 
and no doubt expressing what would have been said had Jesus made 
any definite pronouncement of the particular theme. One is no 
hypocrite because he yields unhesitating allegiance to a truth which 
may seem to him clad in an earthly garment, while his neighbor 
thinks it clothed in angelic white. The truth and not the garment 
is of first consequence religiously. 
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The sacraments are also substantiated by a subjective value, 
worth at least a passing notice. We reject the superstitious doctrine 
of sacramental grace when interpreted to mean that the ordinance 
is the medium through which the grace comes miraculously; but 
when the rite is looked upon as the means by which we put ourselves 
in the best attitude to receive the grace, then its worth becomes evi- 
dent. What person who has a sympathetic knowledge of the truth 
symbolized can watch the baptismal rite without feeling the influence 
of Christianity's ideal of purity of life, or participate in the com- 
munion without appreciating the nobility of self-giving love ? 

Thus the sacraments of baptism and the Lord's Supper rest, 
for their positive character, upon the spirit of Jesus' own act and the 
testimony of ages of Christendom. Their paramount and permanent 
worth lies in the significance of the truths for which they stand. In 
noble symbolic form they render these truths objectively real and 
furnish the worshiper a special means of subjectively appropriating 
them to the purposes of spiritual upbuilding. 



